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To the Stockholders of 
GRISCOM HALL ASSOCIATION 
In accordance with the provisions of 
the By-laws the annual meeting will be 
held on Twelfth month 28th, 2.30 p. m., 
in the auditorium of the Young Friends 
Association Building, 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The term of office of four directors 
expires at this meeting, viz.,—George 
A. Walton, William E. Roberts, Edward 


C. Wilson, and Frances Haines. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, President 
George School, Pa. 


EDWIN K. BONNER, Sicretary 
704 Fidelity Bldg., Phila. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


Last summer a number of the cottagers and 
guests at Buck Hill interested themselves in rais- 
ing money and books to establish a permanent lib- 
rary at the nearby village of Mountain Home. 
The village people held a meeting and decided they 
would like the organization known as the “Friend- 
ly Library” in appreciation of the friends and 
Friends who had started the movement. So far it 
has been a great success. One hundred and nine 
members are already enrolled and more have 
signified their intention to join; there are 317 
books catalogued. The great need at the present 
time seems to be for more books for children. 
Many expressivns of appreciation are coming from 
the residents of Barrett Township. 

The stone-crusher, which a friend of the settle- 
ment has loaned tothe Buck Hill Falls Company, 
has been at work up to within a week ortwo. We 
have given Barrett Township all the crushed stone 
they will have on the roads. The Cresco road from 
the Inn to the Golf Links is being covered to make 
it a go:d macadamized road. Fine stone “‘dust’’ 
has been put on the foot path leading to the golf 
links. The crusher is run by water power and we 
have been making twenty-four tons a day at an 
expense of $3.15 for crushing. 

The writer knows of two nice little farms for 
sale adjoining the Buck Hill property. They 
would be ideal locations for some one who wanted 
more land than a lot or lots in the settlement 
affords. One has about thirty acres, the other 
about seven. Both can be bought for less than 
the buildings cost. While not part of the Buck 
Hill land they are near enough to share in the life 
of the settlement. Full details will be furnished 
if desired. Our only interest in the matter is to 
see them owned and occupied by those interested 
in Buck Hill 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
1024 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. J.F. BLAKEMAN 
well-known at Buck Hill and Pocono Manor, an- 
nounces the opening of the BRASS SHOP, at 1205 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


Orders for Engraving 
If friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 

Mail orders given careful attention. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


M 


WANTED ADS ON PAGz iii 





FRIENDLY BOOK 





Quaker Calendar for 1911 - - - - $ 50 
Farm Calendar for 1911 ‘ . - - .50 
Wild-flower Calendar for 1911 - - - 25 
Brandywine Days—Hayes - - - 1.50 
Poems—Edw.H.S. Terry - - - . -50 
Lays of Quakerdom—Plumley - - - 50 
In Memory of Whittier—Hayes - - - 50 
Old Meeting-Houses—Hayes_ - . - 1.00 
The Quaker Boy on the Farm and 

at School—Sharpless - - - - 15 
Witchcraft and Quakerism— Gummere - 1.00 
The Heart of the Christian Message 

—Prof. Geo. A. Barton - - . - -75 





All sent, postage paid, by 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


OYSTERS ‘nareraiy 
Family trade will recefbe special attention 


Bell Phone 795 AMOS R. ELLIS, 3226 Market St., Phila. 


WILLS WRITTEN, ESTATES SETTLED, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR and administrator. 
SAMUEL L. BORTON 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 
Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia 

Hats, bonnets, toques, 


MILLINER automobile hoods and 


Friends’ bonnets to order. M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 
21st St., Phila. 











Send for our free 20 page 
catalog of Friendly calendars 


and books. The Biddle Press, 


1010 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 












Fur Hats 


ORRECTLY modeled 
in whatever shape 
desired. 

The beauty and rich- 
ness of combining fur and 
velvet make an unrivaled 
hat for Winter wear. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE. 


For SALE. 
Cottage at Buck Hill. Seven minutes walk 
from the Inn, on the Falls Drive On the way to 
the Falls, Glen, and Golf grounds. Complete out- 
fit for housekeeping. Write for terms and other 
information to John P. Carter, Media, Pa, 


‘OR SALE. Steel engraving of ELIZABETH 

Fry, engraved by Samuel Cousins, A. R. A. 
from painting by George Richmond. London 
published March 1, .856 by J. Hogarth, 5 Hay- 
market. No. 89, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Talks on Investments 


No. 2 
The Real Estate Mortgage Loan 


A Real Estate Mortgage Loan is an 
absolute lien on a certain piece of real 
estate. When it is a first mortgage on 
a well situated parcel of land which is 
improved with a building consistent with 
the locality, when it bears the name of 
some person of good standing in the 
community, and when the amount does 
not exceed one-half of the actual market 
value of the property, it is unquestion- 
ably the best form of investment which 
can be found. First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Real Estate recommend them- 
selves as an investment for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Because of their fun- 
damental safety. Land with the im- 
provements thereon is the surest and 


soundest form of property. (2) Because 
of their stability. They are not subject 
to the fluctuations of market quotations 
such as take place in other forms of se- 
curities. (3) Because they can be easily 
selected. The security can be thorough- 
ly examined and its value at least ap- 
proximately determined, even by inves- 
tors of little business knowledge. (4) 


Because the holder can have absolute 
guarantee of the validity of his lien. 
(5) Because the holder owns and con- 
trols the entire indebtedness, and is not 
a partner with unknown persons who 


may have the power and inclination to 
manipulate the security to his disadvan- 
tage. (6) Because no equally safe in- 


vestment offers so attractive a return in 
rates of interest. 


These talks are inserted as an advertisement by 


BROOMELL BROTHERS 


MORTGAGE LOAN DEALERS 
99 Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


This firm invites correspondence with Friends 
who may be seeking a safe investment of funds, 
large or small We have always on hand an as- 
sortment of First Mortgages, consummated and 
ready for delivery, which we offer for sale at par 
and accrued interest Rates now 5 per cent., to 


6 per cent. Titles guaranteed by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company. 
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PUBLISHED WESEA? ST 


friends’ tntelligencer Assoclation 
( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tdon reduced rateg which will be furnished on 
application 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
slass Matter 
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EDUCATIONAL 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Onder care of Friends 


Bend for catalogue. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., panne Pa. 


“WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


CZ > 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St..) Phila 


Stenographer ~ ; 





EO. B. COCK 


denemee Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 





Reliable Watches 
at Right Prices 


We have been selling 
watches for 92 years. If 
you want a good watch, 
you will find it here, and 
we'll sell it on these terms 
— satisfaction, or your 
money back. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 











Friends’ School 

Greene Street, above School House Lane. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 

Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, ouaraes 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good =nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, Ny. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., 


Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of atone samme Bar. 


JOSEPH ee FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, ew County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


iocte, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





OFFICES: } 





The Young Friend’s Manual 


Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and =e of Friends 
and o 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There is only one safe foundation for our faith, 
and that is personal experience of the Divine, for 
this is a foundation that cannot be shaken by any 
discovery, be it scientific or histor‘cal. 

E. VIPONT BROWN. 


MADONNA. 


Sweet mother, with a tender gaze 
Behold thy babe—nor look to see 
Beyond the mystic, radiant haze 
A cross upon Mount Ca'‘vary! 
Epwarp H. § Terry. 


FRIENDLY REMINISCENCES OF JULIA 
WARD HOWE. 

There has been much written and printed re- 
garding the life and character of this eminent 
American woman who passed somewhat suddenly 
away a few weeks ago. It may seem superfluous 
to attempt to add anything to the very large num- 
ber of tributes which have been published regard- 
ing her, but a certain interest may attach to per- 
sonal reminiscences by one of our own fold; and 
as I have been favored for some years past to be 
thrown with her somewhat each season from the 
fact that our summer home on Narragansett Bay 
is within a few miles of Middletown, just outside 
Newport, where she has spent her summers for 
many years, I feel willing to comply with the re- 
quest of the Editors of the Intelligencer that I 
write something of my personal experiences with 
her, and I do so as a labor of love. 

I had had for quite a number of years friendly 
acquaintance with her eldest daughter, Florence 
Howe Hall, and naturally out of the acquaintance 
I came to know her eminent mother, and the ac- 
quaintance with the latter developed gradually in- 
to friendship as the seasons passed, for each sea- 
son I was favored to see her at her home a num- 
ber of times, and to spend many delightful hours 
in her inspiring company. 

She was in her ninety-second year when she 
passed away in October last, so my associations 
with her were all in her old age. Though natural- 
ly inactive and frail in body during the closing 
years of her life, and of my acquaintance with her, 
there was no evidence of feebleness in her mind. 
She seemed as alert mentally as a woman of sixty, 





and there was no trace of the garrulity which is 
supposed to accompany old age. On the contrary, 
her words were few, well chosen and incisive, 
though always kindly. Her clearness of percep- 
tion and her remarkable memory were a constant 
wonder to me, and her recollections of the events 
of the last three-quarters of a century, and of 
the men and women who took part therein, were 
always deeply interesting. She lived in her mod- 
est home, surrounded by her daughters, Florence 
Howe Hall, Maud Howe Elliott and Laura E. 
Richards, the two former of whom have been in 
the habit of spending their summers with her, as 
also the last named, a portion of the season. Some 
of my family would usually accompany me on vis- 
its to this interesting circle, and in the pleasant 
summer weather we would all sit on her porch, 
and, in such company, the longest afternoons of 
the year would seem strangely short. 

Among my friends who have accompanied me 
are Harrison S. Morris and wife, and Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, of Philadelphia, also President 
Swain. The first named in his capacity as poet 
and art and literary critic, had a near sympathy 
and much in common with the whole household. 

All three of the daughters are widely known as 
authors—Mrs. Hall as an able writer and speaker 
on many subjects; Mrs. Elliott, as the author of 
“Roma Beata,” said by competent authority to be 
the best work extant on Rome; also “Sun and 
Shadow in Spain,” “Two in Italy,” and of a force- 
ful and artistic volume just from the press— 
“Sicily in Shadow and Sun,” containing graphic 
accounts of the great earthquake. Laura E. Rich- 
ards has written almost a library of admirable 
books for children. 

I do not pretend in this hasty sketch of the 
mother, to tell fully of the works and accomplish- 
ments of the daughters. Suffice it to say, that the 
home circle was a charming and an inspiring one. 
Naturally, the mother was the centre, and while 
she greatly enjoyed talk on a!l subjects, physical 
weariness would overcome her at times, but left 
to herself for a very short time, she would be- 
come fully rested and be desirous to take part in 
the conversat'on with renewed zest. She had had 
personal acquaintance with all the noted anti- 
slavery and literary personages of the stirring 
epoch which preceded and followed the great Civil 
War, the times which developed the spiritual and 
mental giants, so to speak, of those times that 
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truly tried and tested the souls of men and wo- 
men—Whittier, Lucretia Mott, Emerson, Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
many others; in fact, every noted character of 
that memorable epoch; and her personal accounts 
of them were deeply interesting. As I write, I 
remember her telling me quite recently of a trip 
she and Dr. Holmes took in the same car from 
Boston to New York, where both were to attend a 
meeting next day. The Autocrat came and spoke 
to her when they boarded the train, and told her 
as he had not prepared his address, he would ask 
her to excuse him from any social intercourse 
on the trip. She replied that that was exactly her 
position, so they mutually agreed to spend the 
time in silence. However, the Doctor made a few 
remarks, and she responded, and the result was 
they became engaged in an animated conver- 
sation which lasted for the whole six or seven 
hours of the trip, both afterward remembering 
that they had entirely forgotten the unprepared 
speeches and their dinners. 

What a privilege it would have been to have 
listened to such a talk from such talkers! 

I cannot, of course, in this article tell a tithe 
of interesting incidents which can never be for- 
gotten. Though she was pre-eminently serious- 
minded, yet she had a quiet humor which was 
delightful. I recall in our early acquaintance, 
when we compared our respective number of chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and in telling her my 
number, I added that I considerably exceeded her 
in that service to the world. She turned to me 
with just the faintest of smiles, and said: “But 
the case is not closed, Mr. Clothier! Tell me how 
many great grandchildren have you,” and I re- 
treated from the discussion. It seemed sad to 
think that this bright, alert, richly stored mind, 
without a trace of feebleness, should be housed 
in the feeble and gradually failing body. Of 
course I never knew her in her activities, but it 
was apparent in the past few years, that while 
her mental faculties remained wonderfully bright, 
her body was gradually growing weaker. In the 
summer of last year, 1909, she spent a day with 
us in our Island home. I called by appointment 
and took her and her daughter, Mrs. Hall, in my 
automobile from her home to and through New- 
port and across the ferry to our door, and she 
greatly enjoyed the ride. On arrival she was as- 
sisted at once to a room on the second floor where 
she rested for an hour, and then joined the family 
on the porch and at dinner, and was the life of the 
company till the time came for her to return home 
in the same way. I remember my little grand- 
daughters seemed strangely attracted to her, and 
would scarcely leave her side. My daughter took 














at the time some photographs of her surrounded 
by our family group, and these were probably the 
last pictures ever taken of her.* Dr. Swain, who 
was with vs at the time, and who had called on her 
with me the preceding summer of 1908, thought he 
observed quite a change in her physical condition. 
During the past summer, however, she seemed to 
me not to have lost, but rather to have gained in 
strength. I saw her several times during the 
season, and her talk was as bright and interest- 
ing as I have ever known it. She kept wonderfully 
well informed in current events, and took much 
interest in affairs abroad and at home, and almost 
to the last she was a great reader, and engaged 
more or less in literary work. Through all her 
long life she took part on the rostrum and with 
her pen in the discussion of almost every subject 
that engaged the attention of the American peo- 
ple, notably the anti-slavery crusade,—long ago 
won—and that for woman suffrage, still strug- 
gling, but gradually gaining the attention and 
sympathy of the American people. Only a year 
or two ago, she answered Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
strictures on Woman Suffrage with such clear- 
ness and vigor, that after the discussion closed, it 
was thought if either neeced sympathy, it was 
not Julia Ward Howe. In the summer of last 
year she attended a Woman Suffrage meeting com- 
posed mostly of the society people of Newport, 
held at the stately home of Mrs. Belmont. She 
spoke for perhaps ten minutes with clearness and 
force, and as the large audience rose with her 
and rema‘ned standing all the time she spoke, the 
scene Was an impressive one. 

As an illustration of her mental activity to the 
last, I would add that since this article was pre- 
pared—(its publication having been somewhat de- 
layed), I have observed that the London Times 
published a letter from her on Woman Suffrage, 
which was received the day after her death, and 
written, no doubt, about ten days before. 

It seems almost needless to mention that among 
the good causes in which she was deeply inter- 
ested, International Arbitration and Universal 
Peace among the Nations commanded at all times 
her warmest sympathy. 

Of course, her greatest achievement in author- 
ship was the immortal “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” a copy of which, printed for her personal 
friends and containing the description of the cir- 
cumstances which led to its writing, she gave me, 
with her autograph attached. There is no greater 
or more renowned specimen of English verse, and 
it may properly be styled our first American poem. 
I extract a portion: 





*It was intended to reproduce two of these pictures for our columns, but 
the reproduction did not prove successful.— Editors Intelligencer. 
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“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lighining of his terrible swift 
sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


“He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 


retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment 
seat; 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer him! Be jubilant, my 
feet! 


Our God is marching on. 


“In the beauty of the liies Christ was born across the sea 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 

I remember also some verses published about 
the opening of the Civil War, entitled “Our Or- 
ders,’’ which strongly stirred me at the time, and 
some stanzas of which have always dwelt in my 
memory since: 

“Weave no more silks ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay de ights, 

The crimson flower of battle blooms 
And solemn marches fill the nights. 


“Weave but the flag whose bars to-day 
Drooped heavy o’er our early dead, 

And homely garments, coarse and gray, 
For orphans that must earn their bread. 


“Keep back your tunes ye viols sweet, 
That poured delight from other lands; 

Rouse there the dancers’ restless feet, 
The trumpet leads our warrior bands.” 


In re-reading these verses “fifty years after” I 
feel something of the thr.ll experienced when I 
read them first in the early war times. If there 
are any other verses born amid the anguish and 
travail of the great Civil War equalling these in 
fitting solemnity and poetic fire, they are un- 
known to me. 

I am reminded here that I have just come into 
possession of a new work, “Records of a Life-long 
Friendship,” that between her two life-long 
friends, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Dr. Will am 
H. Furness, by our cultured townsman, Dr. Hor- 
ace Howard Furness. The accomplished author 
and compiler has made of this work a most charm- 
ing volume, and I can but think with what inter- 
est our venerated friend would have read the 
work, and especially the copious and delightful 
correspondence between those gifted and spirit- 
ually-minded leaders of thought in that memorable 
epoch. 

I recall her interest in the little volume of Wil- 
liam J. Palmer’s Letters to me, printed in 1906. 
She read the volume through, and wrote him with 
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her own hand, in appreciation of the letters and 
of our life-long friendship. 

It seems hard to realize that but a few weeks 
have elapsed since we saw her and enjoyed her 
companionship. The last time my wife saw her 
she told her she was much interested in the won- 
derful developments of the times, and she desired 
greatly to live to see what would happen in the 
next few years. The last time I saw her was in 
early September. I had at a previous visit ar- 
ranged to take her and some of her family on an 
automobile ride, and to call on her granddaughter 
a few miles away, so one forenoon I called for the 
purpose. I found she was not feeling at her best, 
so it was deemed wisest for her not to undergo the 
exertion, but to remain quietly at home. | had a 
pleasant talk with her, and she told me she wanted 
to see us off, so she took my arm and accompanied 
ts to the front door, where she sat in an arm chair 
and watched us start. When we returned I went 
in for a few minutes, and that was the last glimpse 
I had of this remarkable woman—one of the his- 
toric characters of our American life. 

As | have written her daughters, I feel a sense 
of a great vacancy as I look forward to coming 
summers, but whatever time may be vouchsafed 
to me and mine, our summers in Rhode Island 
will always be associated with memories of Julia 
Ward Howe. 

This paper may well conchkide with an extract 
from a little volume, “In After Days,” edited by 
William Dean Howells, dealing with the great 
question of the immortality of the soul as viewed 
by lay preachers. The following is part of a 
cha acteristic contribution thereto by the subject 
of this memoir: 

“To me has been granted a somewhat unusual experi- 
ence of life. Ninety full years have been measured off 
to me, their lessons and opportunities unabridged by wast- 
ing disease or gnawing poverty. I have enjoyed general 
good health, comfortab!e circumstances, excel'ent company, 
and the incitements to personal effort which civilized soci- 
ety offers to its members. For this life and its gifts I 
am, I hope, devoutly thankful. I came into this world 
a helpless and ignorant bit of humanity. I have found 
in it many helps toward the attainment of my full human 
stature, material, mental, moral. In this slow process 
of attainment many features have proved transient. Vis- 
ions have come and gone. Seasons have b'oomed and 
closed, passions have flamed and faded. Something has 
never left me. My relation to it, has suffered many 
changes, but it still remains, the foundation of my life, 
light in darkness, consolation in ill-fortune, guide in un- 
certainty.” 


Twelfth month eleventh, 1910. I. H. C. 








It is as much the part of a good fighter to stay 
out of trouble as to get into it. —Ellis O. Jones. 
In Lippincott’s. 
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THE HOME OF ELIAS HICKS. 

Before the assemblage of the Representatives 
of the late Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
held at Brooklyn on Tenth month 19th, 1910, the 
visitors were asked to register their names, and 
at the same time des.gnate what neighborhood 
meeting they would like to attend the coming 
First-day, when homes would be provided for 
them in the vicinity of such meeting. Although 
the most distant of any, a few of us elected to 
vis.t the shrine of Liberal Quakerism, where its 
Founder “lived, moved and had his being,” which 
was at Jericho, Long Island, some twenty miles 
east of Brooklyn. 

I will say nothing about the Conference except 
that it was well attended, although from the scope 
drawn from, ranging from Virginia to Canada, 
and from New York to the Pacific Coast, there 
were many Associations either partially or wholly 
unrepresented, and that those assembled listened 
to interesting papers and discussions, and were 
hospitably entertained in the recess between meet- 
ings by the Friends of Brooklyn. At the adjourn- 
ment there was a departure of delegates in, many 
directions, far and near, ample accommodations 
having been made for all. Those for Jericho, 
seven in number, left for Flatbush Station, from 
which an electric line runs to Jamaica, where the 
cars from Brooklyn and New York come together, 
the last from the new Pennsylvania Station com- 
ing direct by the Tunnel Route under the east side 
of Manhattan, the East river and Long Island 
City, a northern suburb of Brooklyn, there being 
underground and sub-water communications at 
these sections. From Long Island City a steam 
surface road extends to Montauk Point at the east- 
ern extremity of Long Island. This will be the 
extreme end of the Pennsylvania system, and here 
it is designed that ocean steamers will halt, let 
off their first-class passengers, and then proceed 
with their steerage passengers and freight to New 
York. 

Long Island is 113 miles in length and of an 
average width of but ten. It was well filled with 
Indians in the early Colonial days, and with Tories 
during the time of the Revolutionary War. The 
long possession of New York by the Brit’sh, and 
their protection of the Long Islanders from the 
Free Lances, known as the “Cowboys” and “Skin- 
ners,” a sort of guerillas, who, while professing 
partisanship, robbed Continental and Royalist 
alike, as either came handy, accounted for this 
disloyalty, which would have been called patriot- 
ism had the Crown been successful, as success 
means a great deal in the meaning of a name. 
From their opposition to war, and their belief in 
holding to those in authority as long as such au- 





thority was bearable, connected with the circum- 

stances just mentioned, the Friends of Long Isl- 
and had their ful! share of Tories, the same as the 
Church of England people in South Carolina at 
the same time, but, considering that one of their 
basic principles was Peace, there were many 
Friends in the locality named who were true to the 
American cause. 

The center of Friendly settlements on Long 
Is'and was around Westbury, some twenty miles 
east of Brooklyn, and extending ten miles east 
and west, and a less distance north and south on 
account of the narrowness of the island. From 
what is now known as “A Book of Meetings,” is- 
sued by Emmor Kimber, and of the date of 1812, 
there were eight meetings then in Westbury Quar- 
ter, including the meetings in New York, Liberty 
—and Pearl Street, no longer known as such. 
There appears to have been no meetings in Brook- 
lyn at that time. The other Long Island meetings 
then were Flushing (a monthly meeting of itself), 
Westbury, Cowneck and Matinecock (composing 
Westbury monthly), and Jericho and Bethpage, 
making Jericho monthly meeting. Since the fall- 
ing off of Friends up the Hudson, another month- 
ly meeting, called Cornwall, has been added to 
Westbury. The eastern center of Friends on the 
Island was around Jericho, and there it still con- 
tinues, although, as elsewhere in a minified form, 
numerically. The surface of the country, as is 
the case of the northern shore of Long Island, in- 
creases to a quite hilly region, as the southern 
edge of the Sound is reached. The hills around 
Jericho attain to some fifty feet in height above 
sea-level, the land growing flatter towards the 
ocean. The northern portion of the Island is more 
productive than the southern, and, from its ele- 
vations, more in demand for country res‘dences, 
but the land is sold at prices per acre which 
renders it too costly for farming purposes. Men 
of the Vanderbilt class are coming into this ne‘gh- 
borhood, William K., of that name, having just 
paid $1,000 per acre for an 120-acre farm near 
Jericho, on which his wife lives. A peculiarity of 
this region, and which obtains throughout the 
Island, is that there are no running streams, the 
inhabitants depending on wells for their water, 
until in late years, when artesian wells have come 
in vogue, the pumps for which are run by elec- 
tricity whenever the current is available, from 
illuminating wires. Except in times of drought, 
water is found within a few feet of the surface of 
the ground, but for lasting water wells must be 
bored from 100 to 150 feet deep. This absence 
of streams made the locations of farm buildings 
near springs a necessity, so the old residences are 
mostly found on low grounds. It is thought that 
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rom the absence of sufficient height to generate 
water, that the supply comes from the high lands 
of Connect:cut under the Sound from subterran- 
ean passages. 

Cons-dering its peaceful associations, there is 
much strenuos ty and sportiveness around Jericho. 


Oyster Bay, on the Sound seven miles to the north- 
east, there are “Aviation Meets,” fox-hunting 
clubs and automobile racing in evidence above, 
around and through this settlement. Aeroplanes 
start from here, and, soaring skyward to the limit, 
swoop to earth, those below in reach taking equal 
chances of destruction with the “bird-men”; the 
fox-chasers, with their English ways, leap fences, 
punctuate the grain fields with hoof-prints and 
vex the Autumn airs with bay of hounds and vo‘ces 
and horns of huntsmen and whippers-in, while 
racing-cars dart straight ahead and skid around 
curves or bounce from the road from their swift- 
ness at the least obstruction. The quiet people 
hereabouts bow to the inevitable as a part of the 
world’s progress. The fox-hunters are accommo- 
dating and, pursuing their sport at opportune 
times in reference to crop-seasons, tear up the 
wheat fields as little as they can, consistent with 
catching the hunted beast, in the meanwhile 
knocking off as few top-rails as is possible in this 
land of wooden fences, and, after the sport is 
over, paying consequential damages right royally. 
The fox side of the question, as is usually the case, 
is not heard. The automobiles are nominally held 
in check by a sort of local constabulary, or 
“Rurales,” mounted on motor cycles, which are 
capable of a mile a minute, but when a lot of 
sporting millionaires go racing tandem, trying to 
go around, over or underneath a forerunner at a 
rate, something over a mile a minute, what can 
the official two-wheeler do with only the law on his 
side, while his rivals have the weight and speed? 

While there are no steam nor trolley roads 
nearer than Hicksville, two miles from Jericho, 
the villagers supplement such conveniences with 
their automob‘les, and they have them, not only 
going to the station with their aid, but, when time 


make use of them to advantage. At the last meet- 
ing at Cornwall, across the Sound, and miles away 
from its northern margin, several persons went by 
this conveyance from Jericho, who otherwise could 
only have gone by a long and circuitous route, 
crossing the Sound at a ferry. At Jericho meet- 


ing, the day we attended, there were several motor | 
cars about the yard. Who would have thought in 
the days of Elias Hicks that such things should 
come, to say nothing of aviation-meets and fox- 
hunts? 


| 
| 
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Jericho is a postoffice village of two or three 
hundred people, w:th a hotel and store, and accom- 
modations for motor racers, such as a garage 


| when they break down or burst up, to accommo- 
| date the wrecks, and places where gasoline is sold 
| should they run short of fuel. As much as can be, 
Without taking into account what is suggested by 


the buildings of the neighboring farms are lo- 
cated in the town. These are roomy, and mainly 
sided as well as roofed with shingles, a Long Isl- 
and custom. These are of the best material, those 
on the sides are as old as the building, or a hun- 
dred years or less, although some are worn so thin 
as to let in the storms. 

One of the oldest of these houses is the Elias 
Hicks home. As he lived there 80 years ago it 
must be 100 or more years old. It is a two-and- 
half story, some 30 by 40 feet square, and where 
he lived at the time of his death in 1830. It is 
close by the side of the main road leading east and 
west through Long Island, and as this is an auto- 
mobile race track for the sports in New York and 
Brooklyn, it is in the best speeding condition so 
far as tar and macadamizing can make it. This 
house is presided over by Anna Seaman, a great 
grandchild of Elias Hicks, and it was our privi- 
lege to call there and be entertained with a fare- 
well lunch and a sight of some reminders of the 
great minister, and where we also met some Jeri- 
cho Friends. 

The largest house in the village is that of the 
late Samuel J. Underhill. Built around the main 
structure, it covers a space of 50 by 100 feet, with 
such a corresponding number of rooms up-stairs 
and down, as to remind one, who has had a chance 
to make comparisons, of an old English manor 
house. It is near the junction of the road run- 
ning north towards Oyster Bay and the main high- 
way running east and west through Long Island. 
In it lives the widow of the late owner, Emma 
Albertson Underhill, with a daughter and two 
sons, one a lawyer, the other a farmer. It is fin- 
ished and furnished in modern style, and was 
where three of our party spent one night in Jeri- 
cho. It is the homestead of a farm of 200 acres, 


| which has been in the family for three generations. 
comes for Quarterly Meeting the Friends here | 


The live stock consists of forty head of Holstein 
cattle and a dozen or so of horses and mules. The 
farm buildings are of course roofed and sided 
with shingles, to be in keeping with Long Island 
rural architecture, except one building of con- 
crete blocks. The stalls have water-cups filled 


| from a tank supplied from an artesian well, the 


The barn is 
electric lighted. Milk is sold from the barn at five 
cents a quart, no test being required in this sec- 
tion. I noticed that the Long Island orchards 
are troubled with the same blight as our own, 


(To be concluded next week) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1910. 


BANQUET OF THE CONSERVERS OF 
PEACE. 

The much-named American Society for Judi- 
cial Settlement of International Disputes, held a 
rather remarkable series of meetings in Washing- 
ton last week, culminating in a banquet in the 
New Willard Hotel on Seventh-day evening. An- 
drew Carneg_e’s gift of ten million dollars for the 
peace propaganda, and the war scare which had 
been exploited in the capital, furnished a peculiar 
setting for the gathering whose main object was 
the settlement of international difficulties by ju- 
dcial deliberation instead of the carnage of bat- 
tles. 

The composition of the society in question is 
varied. In the company with whom we dined, were 
all shades of thought, from the idealist who would 
pick peace out of the war clouds by a sort of 
moral fiat, to those who do not object to arma- 
ments, military and naval, while the dogs of war 
show ther teeth and growl! at each other over 
national boundary lines. Those who believe in the 
desirability and possibility of settling national 
disputes in the atmosphere of the sober second 
thought, temporarily submerged their individual 
fads in the common cause which makes the cen- 
tral purpose of the society in question. 

Through the kindness of our Friends Guion 
Miller and T. Janney Brown, we were enabled to 
banquet with the great, and the approximately 
great on Seventh-day evening. It was surely an 
array of notables who sat at the guest tables. The 
diplomatic corps was much in evidence. Univer- 
sity presidents and expresidents, governors real 
and governors-elect, touched elbows with jurists 
and law makers, and listened to the wit and wis- 
dom which scintillated from the toast-master and 
the toasters. 

General Stewart L. Woodward, who was ambas- 
sador to Spain when the Cuban war was begun, 
and whose diplomatic services, if fully heeded, 
might have prevented that struggle, was toast- 
master. All the oratory was interesting, but three 
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events, it seemed to us, were the real features of 
the evening. The vehement oratory of W. Bourke 
Cochran probably represents a decadent type of 
public speaking. The French minister’s broken 
English rendered his reasonable contention for a 
court of peace doubly interesting, while the wit 
of Joseph Choate, who rehearsed the inside his- 
tory of the last Hague Conference, was as enliv- 
en'ng as the subject matter of his speech was in- 
forming. 

But the three things, which, from our stand- 
point, made the evening memorable, were the 
speech of President Taft, the modest statements 
of General Frederick Dent Grant, and the almost 
prophet'c plea of Thomas Nelson Page to the 
President, that he consider himself the divinely 
appointed instrument to promote the peace of the 
world, by making possible and practical the inter- 
national court for the settlement of national diffi- 
culties. 

The Pres'’dent seems in these days to be assert- 
ing himself as the interpreter of the best public 
conscience of his countrymen. Athough the bulk 
of what the President said was read from manu- 
script, he dealt with the ‘subject with impressive 
warmth and earnestness. Repudiating the war 
scare which the jingo statesmen and militarists 
had been exploiting, he probably placed a tempor- 
ary if not final quietus on the craze for excessive 
armament in our country. These words of the 
President were cheered to the echo: “The United 
States will never consent to maintain a 
standing army which military experts will pro- 
nounce sufficiently large to cope in battle with the 
standing armies of the greater powers. This fact 
makes it useless for sensationalists to talk of war, 
with the object of increasing the armament of the 
United States.” The President also took occasion 
to reaffirm his statement to the effect that every 
matter of national import was amenable to arbi- 
tration, not excepting so-called ‘‘ national honor.’’ 

General Grant referred to his father’s efforts 
for peace, and read a letter written by him to the 
Universal Peace Union, 1877, in which he advo- 
cated just such an international court, as the So- 
ciety for Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes would establish. The General rather closely 
resembles his distinguished father. He read his 
remarks, in a voice of gentle modulation, but of 
rich carrying power. But this man who was a 
mere stripling when the civil war broke out, now 
looks like a grim veteran, grayer than his father 
was when we last saw him a few years before his 
death. 

What Thomas Nelson Page said, was probably 
more impressive in its manner than its matter. 
He too quite closely confined himself to manu- 
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script. The President was seated but a few feet 
away, while with gentle and persuasive voice the 
poet and author poured his plea for the court of 
peace into the Presidential ear. The President 
and the poet were looking into each other’s faces. 
The event was probably not planned with an idea 
for stage effect, but it was really spectacular in 
the highest sense of the word, although the 
“boys” of the sensational press evidently did not 
see it. 

From the standpoint of the advanced apostles 
of peace the meetings in Washington and the ban- 
quet at the close, were probably mld, and in a 
measure unsatisfactory affairs. The spirit of the 
occasion, however, was good, the purpose in the 
right direction, and many of the utterances were 
of an epoch-making: character. It is barely possible 
that we shall reach the goal of the world’s peace 
by roads which to some of us do not seem direct 
or ideal, and by slow stages, w th many stopping 
places on the way. The happenings in Washington 
last week, we believe will go on record among the 
mile posts on the highway that leads to the aboli- 
tion of war, by a Christianized national and inter- 
nat onal conscience in action. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


THE SECRETARY FOR BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING. 

The Baltimore Yearly Meeting at its late ses- 
sion in Eleventh month unan'mously adopted a 
minute calling on its Committee on Nominations 
to send in the names of twenty-one Friends repre- 
senting the sixteen Monthly Meetings to constitute 
a Standing Comm ttee for three years to be known 
as the Advancement Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. Said committee was instituted 
to select a Central Committee from its member- 
ship of ten for one year, whose duty shall be to 
select a Secretary to serve the Yearly Meeting 
wth a view to increasing interest and action 
among our membership. 

The Central Committee met in the library of 
the Meeting House in Baltimore, Fifth-day, the 
15th (Twefth month), at 2 p. m., each member 
be'ng present and unanimously selected Arthur 
M. Dewees, of Paterson, New Jersey, as Secretary. 
He will move to Baltimore with his family about 
the middle of First month, 1911. 

The Central Committee consists of the follow- 
ing members: Jonathan K. Taylor, Chairman; 
Thomas B. Hull, Secretary; Edward C. Wilson, 
Treasurer; Mary Broomell Hull, Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, Rebecca J. Broomell, Elizabeth M. Koser, 
T. Janney Brown, Cornelia M. Brooke, CaJeb J. 
Moore. 
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FRIENDS AND EDUCATION. 

Mr. Rowland P. Falkner, of the U. S. Commis- 
sion on Immigration, in speaking before the City 
Club of Philadelphia on “The Education of the 
Foreign Population in our Cities,” said, “I think 
that as a whole there is less interest in education- 
al matters in the City of Philadelphia, in fact, in 
this part of the State than is the case elsewhere, 
in New England, for instance. There seems to be 
less realization of the fact that education is an 
essential part of the equipment of life here in 
this city than in other places, and I ascribe it in 
the first place to the Colonial antecedents of this 
city. Our people here were Quakers who did not 
have to maintain a hireling ministry as was the 
case in New England, so that the institutions for 
higher education in this part of the country, where 
there was not the same need of educating the 
clergy did not get as early a start as they did else- 
where. In the second place, I ascribe the local 
conditions here to the influence of the Pennsyl- 
van.a Germans. (The italics are our own.) Then 
he goes on to say, what we all know, that “these 
were the descendants of the ignorant peasantry 
of the Rhine country and do not represent the pre- 
eminence of Germany of the present day and they 
are not the offspring of the modern scientific 
Germany in any sense.” 

Are the conclusions drawn by Mr. Falkner cor- 
rect? We grant him his premise—the Quakers 
did not have to maintain a h reling ministry and 
had no need to educate a clergy; but is he not 
mistaken in attributing to the Friends responsi- 
bil'ty for the lack of what he calls ‘“‘a realization 
of the fact that education is an essent'al part of 
the equipment of life’’? 

Have not Friends always appreciated education 
especially as an “equipment of life’? And have 
they not contributed largely, in proportion to their 
numbers, to literature and to science? 

Is Mr. Falkner far when he puts into the same 
category the descendants of the Rhenish peasants 
and Friends, who can boast not only of the 
Founder of our Commonwealth, but of Robert 
Barclay, John Dalton and Dr. James Young among 
their ancestry; or is he justified in giving to the 
Quakers such yoke fellows as the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, who have made a jargon of two noble lan- 
guages and who, with a few notable exceptions 
in men who have risen above their environment, 
have been satisfied to remain and to keep their 
children in ignorance, if only their “beautiful 
acres” continue to yield abundant harvests and 
their bank accounts to grow—to the Quakers, I 
repeat, whose elementary schools, at least, have 
always been sought by parents of other religious 
affiliations because they give the most thorough 
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foundation for the education that fits for the du- 
ties of life and whose educational systems are 
topped by such colleges as Swarthmore and Hav- 
erford? 

These are questions for Friends to answer. It 
is to be hoped that the Conference of Local School 
Committees which is to be held on the 28th of 


ord as regards education in the past, but how 
they stand to-day and what is to be their place as 
educators in the future. E. H. E. P. 





THE PRIZE ESSAYS ON LIQUOR BUSINESS 
IN BALTIMORE. 

The Anti-Saloon League of Maryland, which 

has offered one thousand dollars ($1,000) in 

prizes for the best essay on what it costs the City 


of Baltimore to obtain the million dollars which it | 


receives annually from the liquor traffic, has com- 
piled certain facts concerning the population, 


* r gs . "aye Pi § : ag a a 
number of saloons, revenue from all sources, ar- | i4. puman nature that makes the whole world 
kind. 


rests, cost of police department, courts, asylums, 
etc. 

A copy of this obviously necessary information, 
which was prepared in order to give outsiders an 


equal chance with residents of Baltimore, will be | 
furnished free on receipt of application accom- | 


panied by stamp. Address The 
League of Maryland, 802 American Building, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


DOCTOR MARIGOLD AT BEDFORD. 


Anti-Saloon | 


| her girls. 


Recently he redeemed that promise and 
some Friends may be interested to hear that it 
was the story of Doctor Marigold that our friend 
chose to tell to the young women at the New York 
State Woman’s Reformatory. 

He told it looking upon those hundreds of faces 


_ wherein the play of features told more truly than 
next F rst month, in Race Street Meeting House, | 


will consider not only what has been Friends’ rec- | 


laughter or tears how that audience was moved 
and what emotions were stirred as the story un- 
folded. For tears and laughter get queerly mixed 
when vibrant heart strings are played upon. The 
majority of these young women appreciated the 
spirit of the story and most of its points. Few 
caught the finest, but that is true of many sup- 
posedly more intelligent audiences. From those 
who were most amused by the impersonation there 
came bursts of the real laughter, but these were 
only a small proportion of that large audience. 
Comments that some of the girls made after- 
wards showed appreciation of the spirit of the 
story. Needing no text, unburdened with any 
pointed moral, the message finds its way straight 
to the hearts of every audience, for it is full of 


E. S. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES IN 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 
Elizabeth Lloyd opened the discussion on “The 


| appointment of committees” at the Race Street 


Conference Class, on the 18th, and outlined a 


| method for appointment in Monthly Meetings 
| about as follows: Once a year the meeting coulc 


| name a Nominating Committee which 


Friends who on a memorable occasion not on the | 


regular program of the General Conference pro- 
ceedings, had the pleasure of hearing a dramatic 
reading given for the benefit of the southern 
schools by Charles F. Underhill, well remember 
how much it was enjoyed. Made so real'stic that 
“the cart and the cheap-jack seemed right there 
before us,” the story of Doctor Marigold told by 
himself, deepened and broadened the spirit of 
friendliness among us. There is wonderful dove- 
tailing of pathos and humor in the story of the 
travelling peddler, who is one of Dickens’ most 
picturesque and lovable characters. How close 
were tears and laughter in that audience vt 


Friends! and somehow the whole world seemed a 
friendlier place and “the fatherhood of God,” a 
more meaningful term when the story reached its 
conclusion. 

At Ocean Grove conference Charles Underhill 
promised Dr. Katherine Davis that he would go 
to Bedford sometime to give an entertainment to 


shoulc 
nominate from s:x to ten judicious members to 
serve as a general Nominating Committee for one 
year. This general Nominating Committee should 
take the entire list of resident members who are 
able to serve on committees and, with a knowledge 
of the committees they would have to nominate 
during the year, so apportion them that each 


| should have some place of service, that no one 





should be placed on many committees, as is now 
too frequently the case, and that each should be 
assigned to the committee whereon he preferred 
to work or for which he was best fitted. 

When the general Nominating Committee is 
first appointed, one-half might be for one year and 
the other half for two years. Each following year 
a half of the Nominating Committee would be ap- 
pointed for two years, but those whose terms 
closed any year should not be reappointed the 
following year, thus insuring new members and 
new viewpoint each year and also some familiar 
with the policy that prevailed the preceding year. 





or 
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The General Comm:ttee, having to consider the | 
entire field, would exercise a broader and more 
efficient care, with more thought for the entire 
membership and the work of each committee, 
than is done with the present method and would 
better preserve the democracy of our Society, 
which at present is in theory than in reality, for 
our Nominating Committees are too frequently 
limited to a few active workers and they, limited 
in their acquaintance and having but one com- 
mittee to appoint, do not consider the entire mem- 
bership and the work of the other committees. 

William J. MacWatters and several others ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the plan outlined, be- 
lieving that with better system in our committee 
work, so their activities would not overlap and 
some Friends be overtasked while others have lit- 
tue interest in the Society because no duties have 
been assigned them, our energies would be con- 
served and expended to better purpose. 

There was a division of opinion as to whether 
Nominating Committees should or should not se- 
cure the consent of a person to serve on a com- 
mittee before his name is presented to the meet- 
ing. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation of Chappaqua, N. Y., was held at the 
Meeting House First-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 4th, at 3 o’clock. The meeting was opened 
by the Vice-President, Ralph H. Sutton, with 
Scripture reading. Cornelia Macy, on behalf of 
the committee appointed to attend the General 
Conference of Friends’ Associations, at Brooklyn, 
gave an excellent report of the meetings held at 
that time. Current Topics were given by Charles 
L. Hunt. The subject of the day was “The Christ- 
mas Spirit.’”’ Selections, ”Christmas on Ship- 
board” and “Christmas in the Tropics,” were read 
by Alice M. Sutton, followed by a very interest- 
ing paper, “Christmas in Germany,” by Ethel 


Macy. A paper, “The Christian Spirit in the 
Home,” giving many helpful and _ inspiring 
thoughts, was given by Ida M. Place. A poem, 


much enjoyed by all present, was recited by Caro- 
line Hall. After some discussion, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ALICE M. SUTTON. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Pendleton, 
Ind., held its last regular meeting for the year 
1910, the last First-day afternoon in Tenth 
month. At that time the Association completed a 
most instructive six months’ study of the more 
important characters of the Old Testament. 
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Of the twelve papers mapped out by the Execu- 
tive Committee for the purpose only two failed 
to materialize. 

The average attendance was twenty-two. The 
meetings were held alternately in the town and 
country. 

Two meetings, during the year, have been held 
under the auspices of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion. The first was held one First-day afternoon 
in Sixth month, at the meeting-house in Spring 
Valley, at which time Frank Snyder, of Portland, 
Ind., delivered an address on “The Apostle Paul.” 

The second was held at the home of Maude and 
Eva Lewis in Pendleton, the evening of the 25th 
of Eleventh month. The meeting was held for 
the purpose of having the Lewis sisters relate 
some of their experiences abroad last summer. 

After the customary silence and Bible reading, 
a very pretty vocal solo was rendered by Muriel 
Cooper. Following this, a paper was read on Italy 
by Maude Lewis. Then a talk was given on 
Sw tzerland by Eva Lewis. 

The sisters were very materially aided by Mor- 
1is Rogers with his post-card projector. 

We called this our Thanksgiving meeting. 

About eighty persons were present to enjoy the 
very pleasing event. 

Following the program refreshments were 
served, consisting of pumpkin pie, apples and 
cheese. Mary Boston, President. 

ANNIS DARLINGTON, Secretary. 


At Mickleton, Y. F. A. on the 4th, the President, 
Laura E. Holmes, opened the meeting with a 
reading from the Bible. Clara B. Haines an- 
nounced the new officers for the ensuing year. 
We then had reading from Penn and Religious 
Liberty by Benjamin Heritage; a reading, “A 
Bit of Discipline,” by Ethel Haines; recitation, 
by Lizzie Duell, “Sometime”; recitation, by El- 
wood Heritage, “The Chambered Nautilus”; reci- 
tation, by Nellie John, “Mother’s Only Child’; 
reading, by Carroll Haines, “Just for Christmas” ; 
reading, by Amy Haines, “A Christmas Hymn”; 
Current Events, by Wm. H. Borden. Amos J. 
Peaslee read his paper prepared for Brooklyn 
General Conference on “Practical Work for a 
Young Friends’ Association in Social Service.” 
He also gave a very interesting account of the 
Conference. We expect to have Watson W. 
Dewees with us at our next meeting. 

CorA D. HERITAGE. 


The first meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation in Pasadena, Cal., since Sixth month, was 
held on the sixteenth of Eleventh month, at the 
home of Charles and Anna H. C. Lewis. After 
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some words of welcome from the Pres-dent, Ella 
M. Hunt, she announced the coming meetings and 
those in charge. The program of the Y. F. A. Gen- 
eral Conference was read, and also a most cor- 
dial letter from the New York-Brooklyn Associa- 
tion. Charles Lewis read the poem, “The Simple 
Church,” written in 1877 by I. D. Valentine, of 
Brooklyn. Then followed violin duets, much ap- 
preciated, played by Arlie Yates and Lucile 
Michener, two young friends of the hostess. ‘Va- 
cation Notes,” of his eastern trip, given by George 
Yarnall elicited interesting remarks. Mary E. 
Yeo read “Anita’s Backfiring,” a viv'd sketch of 
one of the forest fires above Pasadena. The usual 
social hour completed the evening. 

Mary E. YEO. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Mansfield, 
N. J., met Eleventh month 12th, at the home of 
Edwin and Sarah Lippincott, with 44 members 
and a number of visitors in attendance. 

After the bus’ness of the meeting the Associa- 
tion was adjourned and the evening given up to 
Henry W. Wilbur, who entertained us in a most 
delightful manner with an account of his trip to 
England. 

The next meeting will be held Twelfth month 
15th, at the home of Cyrus S. Moore. 

ANNA C. SCOTT. 


London Grove Young Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting First-day, Eleventh month 
27th, at the home of Edward and Sara Pennock. 

The president opened the meeting by reading 
a chapter from the Bible. After the reading of the 
minutes of the last Associaton, Ella Pyle gave a 
full and interesting report of the Conference held 
at Brooklyn, in November. 

The presicent introduced Charles Paxson, cf 
Swarthmore, the speaker for the day, who gave 
4 very instructive talk on “Religious Training in 
the Home.” 

The Association closed unt 1 Twelfth month 
when we expect to hold a Fellowship Meeting at 
the Meeting House. 

MARIAN B. PUSEY. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Oxford, Pa., 
of Twelfth month 10th was opened by the Presi- 
dent reading the 146th Psalm. The minutes were 
read and approved. A letter giving an account 
of the conference at Brooklyn was read. Rebecca 
Reynolds and Eva Pugh gave recitations, after 
which Edwin Buffington gave us an interesting 
talk on “Our Possibilit‘es.”” A note of thanks was 
then given to him. 

The program was read and we adjourned to 
meet Twelfth month 31st. Mary E. POWLEY. 
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A regular meeting of Cornwall Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Meeting House at Corn- 
wall, Eleventh month 20th. The President, 
Blanche E. Brown opened the meeting by reading 
the 15th chapter of John. After the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting by the Secre- 
tary, Gilbert T. Cocks, Dorothy Cocks gave a short 
recitation. 

The topic for the day was “Silent Meetings.” 
A selection bearing on the subject was read by 
Rowland Cocks, and in the discussion following 
various views were presented by Mary McCuray, 
Rowland Cocks, Mary K. Brown and others. 

A paper by Mary W. Whitson on Young 
Friends’ Associations was read and felt to be of 
special interest, in the clear presentation of the 
duties and privileges of all connected with this 
branch of Friendly work, as well as in all our 
various activities. 

The topic for our next meet ng is ‘Whittier, 
his life and work.” Sentiments for the day will 
be from his writings. 

The meeting adjourned to Twelfth month 18th 
at the Meeting House at Cornwall. E. K. S. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Plainfield, N. J., was held Twelfth 
month 2nd, 1910, at the home of Richard D. and 
Ella H. Williams. After the opening silence and 
a Scripture reading by the Secretary, Ella H. 
Williams, the minutes of the last meeting were 
read. A report of the recent General Conference 
of Young Friends’ Associations at Brooklyn was 
given by the delegates who had been in attend- 
ance. The subject for the evening was George 
Fox. A sketch of his life, prepared by Wm. D. 
Williams, was read by Elveretta C. Vail, after 
which Margaret F. Vail read from the “Journal 
of George Fox” selections which explained some 
of his doctrinal v:ews. 

The subject was continued by brief discussion 
and, at roll-call, responses from his writings. To 
meet the needs of this Association the Executive 
Committee had dec ded to make the hour from 9 
to 10 p. m. a social hour. After a short period 
of silence the meeting of the Association was ad- 
journed and the host and hostess took charge of 
the evening’s sociabilities. 

MARGARET F. VAIL. 

The Byberry Friends’ Association was held on 
the 4th at the Meeting House with a good attend. 
ance. The report of the Nominating Committee 
was given and John Wood was named as Pres ‘dent 
for the coming year, with Jas. Bonner, Jr., as Vice- 
President and Treasurer, and Sarah W. Knight, 
Secretary. The Executive Committee consists of 
Rachel Johnson, Miriam Tomlinson, Martha 
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Hawkins, Ellwood Shoemaker and Edwin K. 
Bonner. 

Henry W. Wilbur gave a talk on Temperance. 
Sarah Philips Thomas spoke of the proposed ex- 
cise board to be appointed by the Governor, anc 
the need to be alert regarding it and other mat- 
ters of moment on the liquor question. Wm. P. 
Bonner spoke of the sideboards at club rooms and 
the ease with which drink could be secured. Gen- 
eral discussion ensued in which Henry W. Wilbv1 
answered questons and remarks were made by 
Arabella Carter, Edward Comly, Sarah P. Thomas 
and Elizabeth P. Bonner. A. C. 


TOLSTOI. 


Ho'y Ground! Holy Ground! 
Where ere they lay him down 
There will be Holy Ground. 
Where they lay his head to s!eep 
There the Saints of Olde will come to weep. 
Where ere they lay his feet 
Wi'l be near the Master’s Seat. 

Ho'y Ground! Holy Ground! 
Once before there was a man 
Who had no place to lay his head. 
Outside the City Wall, they hung him high, 
On a cross, beneath the sky. 
And where they laid him down 
Is now the centre of the world’s renown. 


Ho'y Ground! Holy Ground! 
What matter where the dust is laid. 
The life he lived! The words he spoke. 
They are deathless, day or night, 
Dark or light, they shine so bright, 
So again we close the strife 
Deathless in Eternal Life. 


Riverton, N. J. Davip H. WRIGHT. 


BIRTHS. 

HARRIS.—To Edson S. and Caroline F. Harris, of 
Chester Heights, Pa., on Eleventh month 30th, 1910, a 
daughter, who is named Eileen Stewart Harris. 

POWELL.—To George Thomas Powell and Grace 
Austin Powel!, Glen Head, Long Island, Twelfth month 
7th, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Underhill Powell. 


MARRIAGES. 


GEDDES—WORTH.—At the Friends’ Meeting House, 
15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3rd, 1910, 
Frank Bremwe!! Rose Geddes, of Swarthmore, Pa., and 
Alice Worth, daughter of William P. 
Worth, of Coatesville, Pa. 

SMITH—EASTBURN.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, near Buckmanville, Pa., on Twelfth month 
14th, 1910, by Friends’ ceremony, under care of Bucking- 
ham Month'y Meeting, James Iden Smith, son of Heston 
J. and Anna J. Smith, of Buckingham and Alice East- 
burn daughter of Albert and Elizabeth P. Eastburn, of 
Upper Makefield. 


and Caro'ine H. 
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DEATHS. 


BROSIUS.—At Octoraro, Lancaster Co., Pa., Ninth 
month 24th, 1910, Mary Rakestraw Brosius wife of Joseph 
H. Brosius and daughter of the late James and Abigail 
Jackson, in her 81st year; a member of Pennsgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

This aged Friend has always been deeply interested in 
the activities of the Society, a very interested reader of 
the Intelligencer. 

She was always ready to help in the uplifting move- 
ments of her neighborhood. 

She and her husband were charter members of Octoraro 
Farmers’ Club in 1855. At their next meeting after her 
death the club entered on their minutes an expression of 
the esteem in which she was held by the members, in 
which they truly said “her strong character, her cheer- 
fu! disposition and kind deeds wi'l long be remembered by 
those associated with her.” 

She was also a charter member of Octoraro Woman’s 
Christian Union, and for 27 years was a valued worker 
in that organization. In their published tribute of re- 
spect they said, ““We feel keenly the loss we have sustained 
in her passing and shall miss the open door, loving smile 
and gent’e welcome.” 


FRYER.—At North Easton, N. Y., Twelfth month 6th, 
Fanny W. Fryer, daughter of Job and Phebe Wi'bur, in 
her 86th year. She was nearly a life-long member of 
Easton Monthly Meeting. Her mother died more than 
eighty years ago, and her father'in 1875. She was a help- 
ful gentle spirit in the neighborhood in which she lived 
her long life. 


HOSKINS.—In Baltimore, Md., Twelfth month 10th, 
1910, Raymond H., son of Joseph B. and Anna H. Hoskins. 
Funeral at Friends’ Meeting House, Little Falls, Md., 
which was largely attended and testimonies borne to the 
beautiful, pure, good life of this dear young man who 
passed his 21st birthday during his week of illness fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. His lifework is over 
but a precious memory is left to comfort his bereaved 
parents. A son that had always done right and whose 
influence for good has been far reaching. Beautiful trib- 
utes have been received from his young friends, many 
saying they wou!'d be the better for having known him. 
He seems to have done much for others that he never 
spoke of, quietly, earnestly and faithfully doing His Mas- 
ter’s bidding, thus fully prepared for the summons that 
bade him “Come Up Higher.” M. S. T. 


LAMBORN.—At their home, in New Garden, Chester 
Co., Pa., Mary B. Lamborn, Tenth month 20th, 1910. 


She was the daughter of the late Thomas and Mar- 
garetta S. (Gibson) Hoopes, and was born on the Fif- 
teenth of the Eighth month, 1851. She married Josiah, 
son of John and Rachel (Nethery) Lamborn the 29th of 
Fifth month, 1879. Both families were members of the 
Religious Society of Friends for many generations. She 
was the mother of three sons and one daughter, Percy L., 
Nathan J., Robert H. and Sarah S. For the past 27 
years they have owned and lived upon the farm in New 
Garden that belonged to her husband’s grandfather and 
great-grandfather; here they raised their children and 
shared each other’s joys and sorrows, scattering use- 
fulness along the pathway of the journey through !ife. 

Mary Lamborn was a woman of exce'lent qualities, a 
cheerful hopeful disposition; as a mother she was always 
patient, affectionate and kind; as a wife she had few 
equals, was loving and faithful, a careful manager of 
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domestic affairs, and the best of housekeepers, everything 


around and’ about her being in perfect order. A true 
friend to the Help on the Farm and in the House, she had 
a loving understanding of their trials and ‘needs, a kind 
cheerful word for each which endeared her to them and 
won their esteem; they often express how greatly they 
miss her and her kind y winning ways. As a Christian, 
she was consistent, fervent and conscientious. 
liked by all who knew her, and had many friends. 

LUPTON.—At his home, near Martinsburg, W. Va, 
Twelfth month 6th, 1910, Edward W. Lupton, a member 
of Hopewell! Month'y Meeting, aged 68 years. 

WALTON.—At the residence of her son, Benjamin Wal- 
ton, Twelfth month 9th, 1910, Rebecca J., wife of Gilpin 
T. Walton, in her 82nd year. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Women and children, whose husbands and fathers are 
on strike, in the Pennsylvania mining region, are suffering 
with co'd and for want of necessities of life. Sympa- 
thizers, or any who wish to help, can do so by sending 
old clothing or other supplies care T. Heenan, 1305 Arch 
Street, Phila. Money sent care of R. Barclay Spicer, at 140 
N. 15th Street, Phila., will be faithfully applied. By call- 
ing up Bell ’Phone, Walnut 6394a, a wagon will call any- 
where in Philadelphia for clothing, etc. 





I desire through the columns of Friends’ Intel'igencer 
to thank all the Friends who responded so nobly to the 
appeal of the Fair for the benefit of Chapin Memorial 
Home for Aged Blind. With accompanying contributions 
the fair produced $2,100 net. And now we have a further 
donation of $3,000 in one sum by a Friend to which is 
annexed the condition that we sha'l prompt’y raise a like 
sum, beyond the present amount in hand. So we again 
ask for the aid of thy columns, that Friends may learn 
how important is the present emergency to the Home. 
If successful in obtaining these funds it means the im- 
mediate establishment of the Home on a worthy basis. 

Again thanking thee and all kind friends and bespeak- 
ing your continued interest in the Home, I remain, 

Faithfully thy friend, 
IRENE MATHER WOODWARD. 
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She was | 


the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- | 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 





The Quaker Round Table met on Seventh-day evening, 


Twe'fth month 10th, at the residence of S. P. S. Ellis, 
5716 Rippey St., Pittsburg. Notwithstanding the snow- 
storm fifteen members and guests were present. The sub- 

| ject for the evening was: Contributions of Quakerism to 
the World in the Field of Education. A paper was read 
by Mrs. Hallett on this subject, which had been well pre- 
pared and was well received. Mr. Hallett followed, adding 
some valuable facts to his wife’s paper. After some dis- 
cussion of the subject the meeting adjourned. 


5S Pia e. 





Instead of the United States tacitly consenting to spend 
fifeen millions of do'lars to fortify the Panama Canal, we 
believe it would be quite possible to have all civi ized na- 
tions agree to declare this territory neutral. How long 
will our people supinely allow themselves to be taxed 
for munitions of war? A vigorous protest in the shape 
of ballots wou'd work a peaceful revolution inside of five 
years. 


Sandy Spring, Md. mB, 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Seventh-day afternoon (10th), a game of basketball 

was played with Drexe! Institute, resulting in a score of 
52-14 in favor of George School. 

Seventh-day evening was devoted to an open social, the 
three upper classes being entertained in the front par‘ors 
and the lower classes in the gymnasium. 

Seconi-day evening, the 12th, Mr. Briggs, of Newtown, 
addressed the Science Club, giving a very interesting and 
instructive account of a recent hunting trip through Mon- 
roe County. 

The afternoon of the 17th, two games of basketball 
were played with Southern Manual Training School, the 
first team game resulting in a score of 34-17, and the 
second team 29-8, both in favor of George School. 

In the evening the students and many outsiders had the 
extreme pleasure of listening to a lecture, “A Message 
from Kansas,” by E. W. Hoch, former Governor of Kan- 
sas. Mr. Hoch is an optimist and betieves the world 
steadily growing better, and he showed us many wise 
and good laws Kansas has made, and how his State is 
doing her best to he'p the other States by a clean, strong 
examp’e into purer politics and to become clean and strong 
as a Nation. 
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—Friends’ Meeting at Washington, 
D. C., 1811 I St., N. W., at 11 a. m. 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 


Pa., composed of Friends of ll | 


branches, every First-day, at 10.30 a. 


m., in Room 208, Trustees’ Building, | 


No. 8 North Market Square. 


—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 


—In Chicago, Central Meeting, 
Room 506, Fine Arts Building, 203 
Michigan Ave., near Van Buren St., at 
1l a. m. 


TWELFTH MO. 25TH (1ST-DAY). 


—In Toronto, Can., Central Meet- 
ing of Friends at 3 p. m., in Forum 
Hall, Gerrard and Yonge Sts. Friends’ 
Association at 3.30. “Christmas 
Tide,” introduced by H. E. S. Smythe. 


—Race Street Meeting at 10.30. 
Jesse H. Holmes is expected to be 
present. 


TWELFTH MO. 31ST (7TH-DAY). 


Pa. 





—Young Friends’ Ass’n of Oxford, 


No Alum 


ROYAL 


‘Baking Powder | 
a Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made 
irom Roya! Grape Cream of Tartar 





No Lime Phosphate 
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1911. 


FIRST MONTH 1ST (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 
3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 

—In Toronto, Can., Central Meet- 
ing of Friends, at Forum Building, 
Gerrard & Yonge Sts., at 3 p.m. At 
3.30 Friends’ Ass’n, “The Religion of 
the School,” discussion introduced by 
Mrs. A. C. Courtice. 

FIRST MONTH 7TH (6TH-DAY). 

Va., Young Friends’ 
Ass’n. 
FIRST MONTH 11TH (4TH-DAY). 

—In Wilmington, Del., at the Meet- 
ing House, 4th & West Sts., Horatio 
W. Dresser, of Harvard University, 

n “Our Energies and How to Con- 
troll Them,” at 8 p. m. Public in- 
vited; no admission charge. 

FIRST MONTH 138TH (6TH-DAY). 

—In Philadelphia, Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore, at Race St., 
under care of Best Interests Commit- 
tee Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, illustrated address on 
“Castilian Days,” at 8 p. m. Public 
invited. 

FIRST MONTH 16TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting at 
Waterford, Va., at1lla.m. Ministers 
and Elders, Seventh-day before at 3 
p. m. 


The Friends’ Year 
Book for 1911 


besides being an almanac is a compen- 
dium of information concerning Friends’ 
Meetings, First-day Schools, Friends’ 
Associations, ete. No Friends’ family 
can afford to be without it. Price 10 
cents, postage two cents. One dozen 
for 75 cents plus the cost of transpor- 
tation. Now ready for delivery. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


BOOK NOTES. 

“The Christmas Angel” is a story of 
a woman who had quarrelled with her 
only brother and lived alone with a 
servant in a big house. She chose 
Christmas eve as the time to burn 
the playthings which she and her 
brother had shared in childhood’s days. 
Among them was a Christmas angel 
that brought about a change of heart, 
so that her brother came back to her, 
and both were made younger and bet- 
ter by the Christmas spirit that was 
revived within them. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., price 60 cents). 
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Just Received! 


The Heart of the 
Christian Message 


By GEorGE A. BARTON 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Bryn Mawr 


REPARED as a course of lec- | 
tures for the Friends’ Summer | 


School at Sagamore, Mass., in 
1908, and later published in Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, it is one of the 


of the growth of the Christian faith 
that the writer has come across recently. 
The lectures were written to help 


no access to the extensive literature 
upon the subject, to a better understand- 
ing of the heart of the Christian Mes- 


history. 


q It has an especial interest to Friends | 


because it contains an illuminating 
chapter on the ‘‘Christian Message 
According to the Early Friends.’’ 


Price, postage paid, 75c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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Motto Card 
sage and the tendencies of Christian 


| 921 Filbert St. 
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BI-CENTENNIAL OF OLD KENNETT MEETING-HOUSE 


Illustrated Map 1770 
Price, $1.00 Postage, 8c 


Apply to SARAH S. LEWIS 
Marshall Street Kennett Square, Pa. 


Books, etc.,, of Interest 


Postpaid 
Patience—A Quaker Poem 91.56 


| Quaker Idylls . . 1.00 
| Bushido: 
| The Haydock’s Testimony 
most helpful books to an understanding | For a Free Conscience 

| The True William Penn 

| A Chinese Quaker . . 

| A Quaker Post Bag 

| Why Friends do not Bap- 
busy men and women who have little or | 


| Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


The Soul of Japan 1.25 


to DO bo 


tize with Water 


bs 
ul 


.% 


(11 Subjects) 
Motto Calendar. . . oe 


noe 
CI a 


‘Short Cut P hilosophy”’ - 50 
Quaker Biographies, 
4volumes, each ... 175 


w 


Any of the above will be mailed on 
receipt of postpaid price 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


Publishers — Printers — Engravers 
Philadelphia 


THE FARM CALENDAR 


| vee Badin 
| FOR 


1911 


There comes from the Biddle Press ot 
Philadelphia 
signed by Edward T. 


“The Farm Calendar,” de- 
Biddle, with verses 


for each month by John Russell Hayes. 
The cover design shows a corn-field with 
a background, including stretches of water 
and foliage, the whole forming a pleasing 


ensemble. 


A page is given to each month, 


and for each there is a picture appro- 
priate to the season showing a farm scene, 
while the verse fits the period of the year. 
Design and text are printed on heavy, 


smoke-tinted 


paper, which gives a soft 


effect and which will harmonize admir- 


ably with 
Hayes, who contributes the verse, 
librarian of Swarthmore College, 
Mr. 


Russell 
is the 
while 
is the head of 


many backgrounds. 


Biddle, the designer, 


the publishing house that brings out the 


calendar. 


So there is a personal touch 


about the publication that gives it distinc- 


tion as well as individuality. 
bring back many 


It will help 
pleasant memories of 


country days.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Price, postage paid, 50c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Quaker Boy 


“The Quaker Boy on the Farm and at 
School,” by Isaac Sharpless. Boards. 40 
pages. The Biddle Press, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This beautifully illustrated monograph 
dealing with a Pennsylvania Quaker boy’s 
experiences in the early history of Friends’ 
settlement in the eastern section of the 
State, will be enjoyed not only by every 
boy that will take it up for reading, but 


by men who retain their interest in and 
sympathy with boyhood experiences. It i: 
charmingly written, and should find its 


way to the living-rooms of multitudes ot 
homes in which boys need instructive and 
entertaining reading. Every lad will thank 
parents or friends for making a present 
of the book to him.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Price, postage paid, 75c 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































APES, 


of 





flowers are as follows: 
Heliotrope, 
Pansy, Indian 


Paint-brush, 


Poppy. 


wish. 
stock as the edition is limited. 


Price, postage paid, 25c 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


THE WILD-FLOWER 


The Wild-flower Calendar is an 
exquisite calendar. 
two heavy mounts with a beautiful 
reproduction in three colors of one 
our 
(from water color drawings) tipped 
on the mounts and a small calendar 
fastened to the bottom as indicated 
in the cut. 
ent wild-flowers to choose from, and 
they are 
natural colors by the famous Ives’ 
three-color 
than which there can be nothing 
more true to the actual colors of 
the flowers themselves. 
Scarlet Bugler, Shooting Star, Wild 
Mariposa Tulip, Wild 
Owl’s 
Clover, Monkey Flower, Cream-cup, 
Brodiaea, Prickly Phlox, California 

In ordering please be sure to in- 
dicate the particular wild-flower you 
Otherwise we will have to 
send you whatever we may have in 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET 
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Send for our free 20 page 
catalog of Friendly calendars 
and books. The Biddle Press, 
1010 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Old Meeting-Houses 

THE BIDDLE Press. 
Resp'd friends I 
one dollar | 


enclose check of 
of 7-8, per copy “Old 
received this a. m. 

e beauty of the little book 
houses of worship, dear 
and am glad to own a 


for bi | 
Meeting House’ 
I appreciate tl 
with its histori 
to many of us, 
copy. 
Price, postage paid, $1.00 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACATION IDYLLS 


100-page volume of original poems, daintily illus- 
trated and bound, on Quaker themes, by author of 
“Lyrics of Quakerism,”’ Postpaid, paper, 40c: 
cloth-bound, 75c. 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norris'own, Pa. 


CALENDAR 


It consists of 
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Old Meeting-Houses 


“Old Meeting Houses,” is the title given 


| to a little book by John Russell Hayes, is- 


sued by the Biddle Press of Philadelphia. 
The book is bound in paper, in tasteful 
fashion, and it presents as text a poem in 
blank verse, devoted to the old Quaker 
meeting-house and the folk who gathered 
Its distinctive feature, however, is 
found in the illustrations, which reproduce 
in tint views of a large number of old 
Quaker meeting-houses, scattered over the 
eastern parts of the Union, in localities 
where the followers of Penn have been, 
or are still numerous. Very quaint and 
interesting are some of these old edifices; 
linked many of them with the history of 
the country in an imperishable fashion. 
The author has accompanied each picture 
with a suitable quotation from some poet. 
Several of the pictures show interiors. Mr. 
Hayes’ verse portrays the types of people 
who worshipped in these old edifices, and 


| touches as well upon their homely virtues. 


His poem is dignified and in good taste. 
The book will appeal strongly to people 
of Quaker lineage and fellowship. 


Price, postage paid, $1.00 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Henry van Dyke says of “An 
American Citizen,’—“I believe that 
the book will make a mark and do 


good,—both to those who are climb- 
ing up (how slowly) and to those who 
are slipping down.” 

This life-story of William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr., is the narrat ve of an 
able, high-minded, philanthropic man 
who stood for and lived up to noble 
ideals. The author, John Graham 
Brooks, writes w th enthusiasm of an 
American citizen who met the trials 
that come to all of us, and came out 
victorious. William Baldwin was a 
pub'ic-spirited man who through all 
his career in business and in high 
office continually did good to his fel- 
low-men in great ways and in small 


ways. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer called 
him “the uncorrupted knight,’ and 
Dr. Felix Ad'er termed him “the 


Galahad of the Market Place.” This 
book should be p'aced in all I braries 
where young men will gain stimulus 
and hope and practical help from its 
inspiring _ life-record. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


Quaker Calendar, 1911 
Tue BIDDLE PREss. 


Dear Friends:—I enclose my check No. 
342 for nine dollars and sixty cents as 
per enclosed bills. Thank you very much 
for sending the calendars so promptly, and 
ready for mailing, they came in good con- 
dition and are certainly very pretty. Ev- 
ery one seems to enjoy them very much. 


Price, postage paid, 50c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In “Highways and Byways in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Ely,” Edward Cony- 
beare tells of the exquisite green lawns 
f the colleges at Cambridge Univers- 
ty: “No outsider, from another col- 
ege, however high in rank, may, un- 
less accompanied by a Fellow, cross 
over them; still less any member of 
the College, old or young, who is not 
himself a Fellow, nor any casual visi- 
tor, even of the privileged sex. Should 
any such attempt be made, the Col- 
lege porters will politely, but quite 
firmly, remove the transgressors. This 
convention is absolutely necessary for 
the very existence of the greensward, 
which, if allowed to be traversed by 
all comers, would speedily be cut up 
and ruined.” 

The great lonely mysterious Fen- 
land is described, and the history of 
the century-long attempts to drain it 
narrated. Cambridgeshire is for some 
a monotonous level, for others it 
abounds in picturesque and peaceful 
beauty. “In every village charming 
features are to be found—thatched 
and timbered cottages, hedgerow elms 
bright willow-shaded watercourses, 
old-time village greens, and, above all 
o'd-time village churches, often noble, 
and never without artistic and histori- 
ca! interest of high order. Few coun- 
ties better repay exploration than 
Cambridgeshire.” (Macmil!an.) 





“In Memory of Whittier” 


“Quaker Voluntaries” this booklet should 
have been called, which is replete with 
lines of simple beauty. “The fine be- 
nignity of gray old men,” as the poet 
calls it, is in this verse, and it is with a 
dreaming pencil that he sketches the scenes 
which Whittier knew and loved so well. 
A very real and personal affection for 
the poet has come to Mr. Hayes across the 
years, and I think we may say without 
fear of misinterpretation that the kindly 
soul of Whittier through love has come 
to dwell in Swarthmore: 

Would I had seen our saintly Whittier, 

The noble, gray old Poet, face to face; 

Would he had come to Swarthmore now 
and then 

In his ripe years, as in old days long past 

He came to these old Pennsylvania hills 

And visited in ancient Quaker homes! 

Those deep, dark eyes, those firm sweet- 
smiling lips, 

That gracious aspect of benignity— 

How they had blest our youth! O I must 
grieve 

To think we of the younger Quaker line 

Have never looked upon his kindly face, 

Heard his sweet words of peace and 
friendliness, 

Or felt his cordial hand-clasp. It had 
been 

A consecration to remember him, 

The great and simple Friend, the Quaker 
seer. 

Price, postage paid, 50c 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 





Thee is cordially invited to come in 
and look over our Friends’ books, cal- 
endars, Christmas cards, etc. We have 
a nicely fitted-out office especially ar- 
ranged to suit the convenience of our 
patrons. Many of the articles which we have, 
are not advertised in either our catalog or else- 
where. The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRANDYWINE DAYS 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 





” 


‘‘This green untroubled meadow-side 


CHARMING book, reminiscent in form, but by no means in substance, of 

Miss Milman’s ‘‘ Calendar of Garden Delhghts,’’ dear to the hearts of many 

nature lovers, comes this week from ‘the Biddle Press, of this city, under 
the title ‘‘ Brandywine Days; or, The Shepherd’s Hourglass.’’ It is the work of 
John Russell Hayes, who, under the form of a calendar of the summer months, 
with the banks of the Brandywine as his background, has written a delightfully 
suggestive series of essays and poetic fancies. In these the author has embodied 
a good deal of his own graceful verse, with sympathetic descriptions of rural 
scenery, studies of persons and places associated with the Brandywine country, 
and several informing essays on the poets and the poetry of his fancy. The book is 
illustrated with a number of well composed photographic studies by J. Carroll Hayes 
and its typographical appearance is in excellent taste.—Phila. Public Ledger. 


Price, postage paid, $1.50 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No one should be without a 
copy of the Quaker Calendar 
for 1911. This year’s calendar 


is a great improvement on last years’ 
and contains twelve leaves instead of 
only six as before. Each of the 12 
excellent representations of Quaker 
life is accompanied by a quotation 
from Whittier, Penn, Sharpless, 
Hayes, etc., with of course the calendar 
for the month. They are beautifully 
printed in Flemish brown ink ona 
dull buff paper and are satisfactorily 
put together to move onrings. The 
calendar can be suspended by a silk cord. 

This is the third year that we have gotten out this calendar 
and every year we have received many second orders from 
people who were delighted with the first copy. 

These quotations and pictures have been selected with 
great care and are as accurate as may be in their depiction 
of our interesting Quaker life and cus- 
toms so fast disappearing. Imagine how 
interesting a complete series would be in 
twenty-five years from now! 

Some of the pictures are: 

A Young Woman Spinning, 
An Old Woman Knitting, 
The Hall Clock, 

The Meeting-House Door, 
Children Going to Bed, 
First-Day Morning, 

Feeding the Chickens, etc. 


As of course the edition is limited it might be well to order at once. If you do not like 
the calendar we are always willing to send back the money on receipt of the calendar. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c 








THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





